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before deciding definitely about 
styles or their origin. 

The picture we publish in the 
present number represents that 
passage in the life of the last 

king of Granada in which we are told 

that instead of being taught to ride 

upon a horse he was taught to ride 

an ostrich ; and one might perti- 
nently inquire whether this were not 

a fitting symbol of the pride which, 

perhaps thus engendered in him and 

certainly existing in his race, was ere 

long to work his downfall, and with 

him the end of the Moorish dominion 

over the Spanish peninsula. When 

we consider this style of education 

for a boy prince, destined to be a 

king — the putting him on an ostrich 

to hold to the saddle in fear, while a 

female slave guides the bird, dexter- 
ously holding up its head to make 

the boy think it proud of its burden 

— when we think of this, we need not 
wonder at the venerable Moor's adjur- 
ation to the boy when become king : 

" He who holds no laws in awe. 
He must perish by the law ; 
And Granada must be won. 
And thyself with her undone ! " 

— nor at the reply of the undisci- 
plined monarch : 

*' There is no law to say such things 
As may disgust the ear of kings ! " 
Thus, snorting with his choler, said 
The Moorish king, and doomed him dead. 

Whether or not the painter had 
all these things in his mind we can 
not say ; but presumably he did, and 
certainly he has shown them all to 
us, though we are mindful of the fact 
that Turner is said to have remarked 
that *' Ruskin finds more in my pic- 
tures than I ever could," or words to 
that effect. But Mr. Maignan is not 
Turner, and — we are not Ruskin. 
Of the manner and style of the pic- 
ture so far as concerns execution it 
needs not to speak at length. With 
wliat we have said it explains itself, 
especially to those who have seen the 
artist's other works. There is about 
it^ as can be easily gathered even 
from a reproduction in black and 
white, a luxuriousness of detail and 



a gorgeousness of effect, which, if not historically 
accurate, are at least entirely consonant with all 
that we know of the character of the builders of the 
Alhambra, especially during the period of the de- 
cadence of their power. 



RIVER SCENERY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

A SERIES of views from the beautiful region of 
Pennsylvania — among the most beautiful in the 
United States or in the world — lying along the 
Alleghanies, vividly recalls the jolly editor-artist 
Aldine expedition through that country not many 
years ago, though years enough, alas ! for some — 
the best ot those good fellows. Major Boyd, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, might not, perhaps, have 
been strictly considered one of the party, for his 
duties prevented his constant presence ; but he was 
so often an inmate of the camp, and, so to speak, 
*' hovered over" them, that he was accepted unani-. 
mously as a member, and one by no means the least liked and 
loved. He is gone, and so is John A. Hows — ''Jack Hows," as 
everybody called him — who died when only forty-two, but who 
had found time to make fast friends of all who knew him. He 
had tried journalism and law ; but the love of art and of nature 
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were too strong to allow of his being chained to the 
desk, and so he left them to produce some of the 
most beautiful landscapes ever drawn on wood in 
this country, or any other, for that matter. He es- 
pecially loved the quiet woodland, and particularly 
the region about which we now write, the valleys 
of the Conemaugh, the Kiskiminetas, the Juniata 
and the Conestoga, scenes which once knew him so 
well, and now — no more forever ! 

We present our readers with several scenes from 
this paradise of landscape artists, as well as with one 
from the almost equally picturesque valley of the 
Schuylkill, the river which all our readers know as 
the source of Philadelphia's water supply, and which, 
from its mouth to Philadelphia, is navigable for sloops, 
but which got its name, curiously enough, from the 
circumstance that the original explorers of the De- 
laware passed the mouth of the Schuylkill without 
seeing it, and so gave it its name of '' hidden creek," 
from the Dutch words sclmyleity meaning "to hide," 
and kill, *'a creek." The stream takes its rise near 
Pottsville, flowing thence southeasterly, and break- 
ing through the Blue Ridge at Port Clinton, where 
there is probably the most romantic scenery to be 
found along its valley, although it has many beautiful 
** bits " for the artist's pencil throughout its course. 

We give a pleasant little scene on the Cones- 
toga, not far from Lancaster City, where the rail- 
road is carried over the stream on a light iron bridge. 
This river is not a large one, but is exceedingly pic- 
turesque, and below Lancaster City is a lazy, smiling 
stream, it having been rendered navigable from Lan- 
caster to its confluence with the Susquehanna — a 
distance of eighteen miles — by means of dams with 
locks and a series of slack-water pools. The city of 
Lancaster, the only considerable town thereabouts, 
is well known in the annals of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, but some passages in its history deserve re- 
production. In the first place, the origin of the city 
reads very much like what we should call a *' job " in 
these degenerate days, though in those virtuous times it appears 
to have been considered all right. It seems that previous to 1730 
the only building standing within the present city limits of Lan- 
caster was a tavern, while about five miles east, at what was known 




as Postlethwaite's, the coun- 
ty seat had been located and 
the county buildings erected. 
The county of Lancaster at 
that time comprised all of 
the western and northwest- 
ern portion of the province 
of Pennsylvania, and the dwellers along the Susquehanna objected 
to the location of the county seat, so to appease them Governor 
Hamilton caused the present town to be laid out on land owned 
by himself, and the county buildings to be erected there, from 



THE JUNIATA.— W. Gibson. 




THE CONEMAUGH, NEAR BOLIVAR. —Thomas Moran. 
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SANG HOLLOW. — Granville Perkins. 

which time the town flourished rapidly, as the worthy governor 
undoubtedly foresaw would be the case. Let us hope he made 
money by the operation, as he or his heirs undoubtedly did, since 
we are told that to induce people of small means to settle there, 
he let lots at a ground rent instead of selling them. It was at 
Lancaster, in 1748, that a council was held attended 
by commissioners from the three States of Virginia, Wim 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, at which was arranged 
and effected the first purchase made of territory west 
of the Alleghanies. Here Dr. Franklin gathered the 
wagons and stores for Braddock's disastrous expedi- 
tion against Fort Du Quesne ; and here was fitted 
out, also, in 1758, General Forbes' expedition against 
the same point, in which the Virginia troops were 
commanded by one Colonel Washington. 

But we must not linger over the history of even 
so interesting a place as Lancaster. Pleasing as is 
the scenery along the Conestoga, that which borders 
the Juniata is both more interesting, and, as a rule, 
more grand. This beautiful river — though by what 
right or for what reason the poet called it " blue Ju- 
niata '' we do not know — has its rise among the 
Alleghanies and flows into the Susquehanna, a dis- 
tance, as the river winds, of about a hundred miles, 
in the course of which it cuts through and displays 
nearly all the geological strata of Pennsylvania, thus 
making its banks the best possible field for the stu- 
dent of geology to work in ; and, by the capers it has 
cut among the rocks, making plenty of opportunities' 
as well for the display of the skill of the artist— in 
fact, landscape art and geology are not so far apart 
as a careless thinker might imagine. 

The Juniata, '' blue " or not, is a most beautiful 
stream, and presents an almost endless variety of 
scenery. In places it is wide and placid ; in others it 
rushes roaring through narrow gorges ; and anon, 
spreading out again, it tinkles merrily and cheerily 
over a pebbly bottom ; while along the banks and on 
the mountain sides — sometimes near and sometimes 
far off — which border it through most of its course, 
are at all times, except where they have been cleared 
for cultivation, masses of foliage which in the autumn 
present all the many gorgeous tints for which Ameri- 
can forests are so celebrated. A peculiarity of the 
valley is that almost every tree is festooned with vines 
of some sort, the beautiful Virginia creeper being con- 
spicuously common. 

But the Juniata has other than artistic reminis- 
cences for us, for we first made its acquaintance at 
the time when Lee invaded Pennsylvania, and a short 
time before the struggle for the cemetery at Gettys- 
burg terminated the invasion. It was thought ^ood 



by the military powers to establish a post at a little 
village on the bank of the Juniata, at the head of 
one of the valleys which extend north and south in 
that part of Pennsylvania, and the fates decided that 
we should be ordered there. What a pic-nic it was ! 
Gradually the troops were ordered toward Gettys- 
'burg, and at last there were only left three officers 
of us to guard the '' post," aided (.?) by about a hand- 
ful of the militia of the neighborhood. What happy 
summer days those were, when we lay through the 
hot hours under some spreading tree, reading or 
sleeping, or doing nothing at all ; when we could 
go out morning or evening for a walk and a dip in 
the Juniata. It was there we first made the ac- 
quaintance of that most unfortunate young noble- 
man, " Thaddeus of Warsaw," whose melancholy 
history we discovered in ransacking the village for 
books. To the best of our recollection it was the 
only readable book in the village; and probably 
under no other circumstances could we haye forced 
ourselves to follow the hero through all his sorrows ; 
but we did it then — and have never done it since. 
There were fayre maydes there also, as there are 
in all villages ; but of them we will not speak — 

it is a tender subject for one of the three. We have loved the 

Juniata ever since, as surely we ought to do, even if it deserved 

less homage than it does for its own sake. 

But in praising the Juniata we must not neglect the Cone- 

maugh, that favorite of artists ; and, indeed, there is a certain 
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business connection between them, for in the early days, when 
railroads were not, all the trade between the east and the 
west sides of the Alleghanies was carried on by means of these 
two streams. Goods were conveyed to the eastern foot of the 
mountains on the Juniata ; then transported over the mountains 
— first over the Kittanning trail, then over the old Frankstown 
road ; then a turnpike was built, and then a railroad, the pre- 
cursor of the present magnificent Pennsylvania Railroad. Ar- 
rived on the western slope, the goods were reshipped in the old 
flat-bottomed boats, or '^arks" — with which the panorama of 
Banvard made us all familiar years agone — on the Conemaugh, 
and so floated easily down the Alleghany and the Ohio. We 
give two illustrations on this river, one near Bolivar, and the 
other at what is known as Sang Hollow, an unimportant station 
on the railroad, chiefly known to artists, fishermen and others of 



the knowing ones. We could go on indefinitely about this beau- 
tiful river, taking our readers from Bolivar, for instance, into that 
wonderful mountain gorge named more appropriately than some 
such spots, the '* Pack Saddle," the mountains inclosing which are 
just seen in our illustration, and to many a score of other equally 
picturesque spots ; but we forbear, for are they not recorded in 
many a portfolio and in many an engraving } 

On our return to New York the somewhat lazy but still beau- 
tiful Delaware captures our attention, as seen when the evening 
shadows have gathered, and the trees and foliage on the low 
banks are only partially revealed in the moonlight which comes 
through the drifting clouds. We had never before thought of this 
magnificent river, except as furnishing a convenient pathway to 
the ocean, and this revelation of its real beauty had all the force 
of a surprise, — A. P. J. 



